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“THE LAIRD 0’ COCKPEN.” 
By “ RITA.” 


Author of ** Dame Durden,” “ Gretchen,” 
Joan,” ** Sheba,” etc., ete, 


Darby and 


BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. ‘*LOOKING BACK.” 


‘' JEAN, have ye taken the bit lassie up 
her cup o’ milk ?” 

“Deed no, mem ; it hae just sleepit my 
memory. But I'll e’en go wi’ it at once. 
I doubt if the bairn’s wakin’ yet, though. 
She was ower tired the nicht.” 

The voices roused me, and I sprang up 
from bed and went over to the window. 
It looked out on a small yard. And there 
stood Jean, the old Scotch servant, whose 
voice I had heard. She was talking to 
Grannie, who was in the kitchen. I threw 
open the window, and let the sweet June 
air into the quaint little room, which I 
had only seen as yet by candle-light. 

The noise of the opening window at- 
tracted Jean’s attention. She looked up 
and saw me. A look of alarm crossed her 
face— wrinkled and brown as a crab- 
apple, 

“ Are ye daft, lassie, to be standing there 
wi no covering save yon bit linen stuff? 
Back to bed wi’ ye this minit. We've no 
wish to hae ye sick on our hands; and a 
fine character ye brought, too: Aye, but 
the mistress is going to ye the noo, 
and siccan a scolding as she can give ! 
But I’m jast thinking ye’ll be the better 
0’ it.” 

I retreated hastily, taking a flying leap 
back into the little white-draped bed, 
which I had scarcely reached when the 
door opened to admit Grannie. 

Our acquaintance had been short ; but, 





short as it was, I think I laughed in my 
sleeve at the bare idea of receiving a scold- 
ing, or anything approaching it, from the 
lips of that sweet-faced, gentle old creature, 
My father was her eldest son, and I was 
his only child. He had sent me on a visit 
to her for two reasons: one, that I was 
in very delicate health, and the doctor had 
recommended Scotland ; the other, that he 
had recently married again—a proceeding 
to which I had strongly objected, having 
even more than that proverbial dislike to 
a stepmother which the only daughters 
of widowed fathers are supposed to 
possess, 

“ And how is my bairn this morning ?” 
said Grannie, as she came towards me with 
the glass of warm milk in her hand, that 
she had declared to be necessary for my 
health while I remained under her roof. 

“T am quite well, and not a bit tired,” 
I said, kissing the dear old kindly face 
bent down in anxious tenderness to mine, 

“That is good to hear, dearie. Now, 
drink this, and then you may get up and 
dress, We'll soon put some colour in 
those white cheeks, ye poor wee mite. 
Why, your cousin Nannie, who's a bit 
bairn of ten years old, would make two o’ 
ye. And how old is it you are—seventeen 
—eighteen i 

“Seventeen, Grannie, and three months.” 

“ And nae much to show for it, dearie,” 
she said, smiling. ‘ What will ye look 
like beside our bouncing Scotch lassies, 
and your own cousins, the Camerons, among 
them? Some of them are sure to be here 
the morn ; they are so anxious to see you. 
Indeed, they wished to be here last night 
to welcome you, but I said no, I know 
you would be tired after the long journey 
from the South.” 

She smoothed my hair, and kissed me 
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again. I thought I had never heard any- 
thing so sweet as that slow, soft speech of 
hers, with its measured accent and oc- 
casional use of Scotch expressions and 
phrases, which were as yet unfamiliar to 
my English ears. 

Ah! how dear, and how well-remembered 
that accent and those expressions were 
destined to become to me! 

I should have liked to have detained her 
there for long. It was new to me to be 
petted and made much of, and I pos 
sessed a nature which had an absolute 
craving for love. Not a very safe nature, 
I fear—one apt to be jealous as well as 
exacting—a nature that could not but lead 

suffering and sorrow in the future. 
But at the present moment my whole 
heart went out in a flood of tenderness 
and delight to this grave-eyed, sweet- 
faced old Scotch lady, with her gentle 
dignity, her kindly grace of manner, her 
fond, protecting air of possession and 
regard, the like of which I had never met 
before. 

My heart had gone out to her from the 
moment I saw her face, and heard her 
sweet voice and warm, kindly welcome. 
I was “her bairn” from that hour ; some- 
thing for her to love, and cherish, and 
protect, and care for; a new interest in 
her life, so she told me, even as she was a 
wonder and delight to mine. 

Ob, Grannie, Grannie! I look back on 
all that happy time of my youth—I, a sad- 
dened, sinful, sorrowing woman now. I 
look back and wonder what you would say 
if you knew what your “ bairn” had suf- 
fered. I look back and I think of all your 
gentle words and kindly counsels, and 
sometimes, in the long dark hours of 
sleeplees nights, I hear your voice again. 
How it warned me, how it counselled me ! 
And I, in youth s headstrong fashion, would 
only Jaugh and jest. 

Ido not laugh now, Grannie; but you 
cannot know that, for between your 
‘bairn” and you is the gulf of a great 
mysterious silence, set it seems to me 
for ever—the silence of the grave, 
that we cannot bridge, though our hearts 
— break for sign or word of each 
other. 


Poor old tear-stained book, the journal 
of those days in my Highland home, 
among the dearest, kindliest folk it has 


ever been my lot tomeet! How strange 
it seems to me to read these pages, and 
the history they record! How strange to 





remember what I was, and to think of what 
I have become ! 

I opened that journal with a heart as 
pure, a life as stainless as its own pages. 
I think now, as I look on them with a 
woman’s eyes, that the blotted irregular 
lines, and the tears that have stained them, 
are no unfitting representative of that life’s 
after history. 

Grannie soon left me on this special 
morning, the morning after my arrival at 
Craig Bank, as her little house was called. 
It was but a small place on the outskirts of 
Inverness, but to me it seemed a paradise 
of loveliness, with its quaint, old-fashioned 
garden, full of fruit trees, and roses, and 
strawberry beds, and usefui kitchen-stuff, 
all mingled together in a fashion that 
would have horrified an orthodox gar- 
dener. 

I made my toilet rapidly, and ran down- 
stairs to the parlour, where breakfast was 
laid and waiting. The supply of hot scones, 
and fish, and fancy bread, and marmalade, 
the thick cream and delicious butter, 
astonished my English tastes—used only 
to the inevitable fried bacon and watery 
milk of a London lodging-house. 

I made a meal that astonished myself, 
though Grannie lamented my poor appe- 
tite, and was perpetually comparing it with 
that of Nannie, the ten-year old cousin 
of whom she had spoken before. 

I began to feel some curiosity about 
those cousins ; there were a great many of 
them—ten altogether I had heard—the 
eldest being a son some twenty years old, 


then five daughters, then two more sons, 


and, finally, the redoubtable Nannie 
and a small sister of eight, who completed 
the family. Grannie assured me they 
would be round soon after breakfast—some 
of them, at least—and I awaited their 
advent in the garden while she went about 
her household duties. 

I had not been there very long when 
the sound of voices reached me, and old 
Jean appeared to summon me into the 
house. I followed her into the little 
parlour as they called it, and my first im- 
pression was that it was filled to over- 
flowing with a feminine crowd of all ages 
and sizes, 

There was my aunt Margaret to begin 
with, who gave me a most affectionate 
welcome ; then the eldest daughter, Flora, 
aged nineteen —a fair-haired, handsome 
girl, who seemed inclined to be patronising. 
Then a dark-haired, rosy-cheeked damse 
who seemed brimming over with fun and 
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laughter, as if life had never ceased to be 
one huge joke to her—this was Isabella, 
to whom my heart went out as spon- 
taneously as her own greeting. The 
others, Maggie, Jessie, Rosa, and Nannie, 
are grouped together in my memory as 
parts of a whole—with no very dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

I felt a little shy and awkward at first, 
more especially as I had to undergo a fire 
of questions and personal remarks as to 
which side of the family I “ favoured.” 
However, as they universally agreed it was 
the Scotch side and not the English, I was 
received with general approbation. My 
aunt Margaret was very kind. She 
resembled my father, and was his favourite 
sister she informed me. She was rather 
inclined to pity me as a poor, weak, sickly 
offshoot of a very healthy and well- 
favoured line; but I took the compassion 
very indifferently. I knew very little of the 
family, or the “long pedigree” on which 
they prided themselves, and which ran 
back to the days of the Bruce. But I 
thought them all very frank and kind, and 
I liked that slow, soft drawl in their speech, 
and the faint Scotch accent which was so 
apparent, yet which none of them ima- 
gined they possessed, 

After a while Grannie suggested that 
some of them should take me off and show 
me what the town was like, which Flora 
and Bella eagerly agreed to do. My aunt 
then insisted that I should come back with 
them for some lunch, or a “ piece” as she 
called it, and be introduced to my uncle 
Jamie and the eldest sop, Kenneth; so 
all this being duly arranged I ran upstairs 
for my hat, and in a few moments was 
walking along to Union Street between my 
two cousins, feeling smaller and more 
insignificant than ever beside two such 
tall and well-developed specimens of young 
womanhood, 


CHAPTER II, TAKEN INTO CONFIDENCE, 


I AM afraid I was not so much impressed 
by the beauty of the town as my cousins 
expected. To a girl who had seen London 
and Paris, and most of the great Con- 
tinental cities, the little capital of the 
Highlands, as it appeared twenty years 
ago, was not very imposing. I liked the 
ancient part of the town best; and the 
view from the Castle delighted me, as did 
also the graceful, Gothic beauty of the 
Cathedral. 

Bella pointed out Craig-Phadric, and 





the singularly shaped hill of Tom-na-hurick, 
which was laid out as a cemetery; and 
where she suggested they should take me 
next day if I was strong enough for the 
walk. “ You are very delicate, are you 
not?” she asked, ‘'Grannie said so. You 
certainly are the wee-est creature I ever 
saw. Are you really seventeen ?” 

“Indeed I am,” I said. ‘Don’t I look 
it %” 

She laughed. 

“You look about ten,” she said. ‘ Who 
ever saw such hands and feet? You're not 
much taller than our Nannie.” 

‘Oh, that’s what Grannie is always say- 
ing,’ I answered, pettishly. “I don’t 


know why I should be compared with a 
child like Nannie. 
u ” 

“ What a pettish wee creature it is,” 
“You've been spoilt, miss, 
Being Uncle Jack’s 


Why, I’m quite grown 


laughed Bella. 
I make no doubt. 
only child——” 

“ Indeed,” I interrupted, “I have not 
been spoilt; far from it. My life has 
been very lonely, and I have always had 
the feeling that I never was wanted by 
any one.” 

The two girls looked at me somewhat 
curiously, 

“Ob, that’s not possible,” they said, in 
a joint chorus of disbelief. 

“Surely Uncle Jack was fond of you?” 
added Bella, 

“Why do you call him that?” I asked. 
“ Tt’s not his name.” 

“‘Grannie and mother always called him 
so,” said Flora; “and any one who knew 
him as a boy does the same.” 

“Here comes Alick Macpherson,” said 
Bella, suddenly. 

She looked at me with a mischievous 
gleam in her dark eyes. 

“Look how Flora is blushing,” she 
whispered. ‘ He’s her beau.” 

I surveyed the approaching youth with 
some curiosity. He was tall, fair, raddy— 
like most Scotch youths—and had a some- 
what awkward manner. He come up to 
my cousins and shook hands with them, 
remarking that the day was “ verra 
warm.” His accent was very pronounced ; 
he had not long left the University at 
Glasgow, where he had been studying for 
the medical profession. 

They addressed him as “ Alick,” though 
he called them Miss Cameron and Miss 
Bella most scrupulously. When I was in- 
troduced to him he favoured me with a 
somewhat curious stare, and then shook 
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hands. I mentally pronounced him “ un- 
couth”; but he was a good-hearted, kindly 
young fellow, and I grew to like him very 
much as I knew him better. The two 
girls chatted away very frankly with him. 
I remained silent, drinking in draughts of 
the pure, sweet air, and watching the 
effects of sun and shadow on the 
Ness. 

My attention was at last drawn to the 
conversation by hearing myself addressed. 
I turned, and met the blue eyes of young 
Macpherson fixed on me. 

“IT was just saying, Miss Lindsay, 
that I know my mother would be so 
pleased to know you. Could you not join 
your cousins tc-morrow night? They are 
coming to drink tea with us.” 

“‘T should be very pleased,” I said. 
‘But Iam staying with my grandmother, 
at Craig Bank, and I’m not sure if she 
would be willing to spare me, or has 


made any other plans.” 

“ Ob, 1’ll walk round to Craig Bank and 
ask her,” he said, cheerfully, ‘‘She’ll no 
mind. She and I are auld friends, you 
know.” 

I did not know, but I was content to 
take his word for it, and to be drawn into 


the conversation by degrees, though it 
concerned people and places about which I 
was very ignorant. Alick Macpherson 
seemed to know every one in or about 
Inverness, and he planned a number of 
walks and excursions for us if the fine 
weather should last. As my curiosity had 
been aroused by Bella’s whisper, I watched 
him and Flora with greatinterest. Lovers 
and sweethearts were to me an unknown 
species, my only acquaintance with them I 
owed to books, I cannot say that either 
Flora or Alick behaved according to my 
preconceived notions ; indeed, they seemed 
singularly cool and commonplace. 

Presently, Bella suggested that I should 
walk round the Castle with her, and she 
would show me her father’s office. 

“ They'll be having something to say to 
one another,” she remarked, as she slipped 
my arm in hers, 

“ Are they really in love?” I asked, 
deeply interested. ‘‘ He looks very young, 
does he not?” 

“He is two-and-twenty,” said Bella. 
“As for being in love — well— that I 
can’t well say. He has always dangled 
after Flora, and he dances with her more 
than any other girl, and takes her for 
walks to the islands. We always look 
upon that as a sign of ‘intentions’ here, 





You must see the islands. They’re just a 
grand place for sweethearts.” 

“And is he Flora’s ouly sweetheart ?” 
I asked. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be too sure of that,” 
answered Bella. ‘ She is rather a bit of a 
flirt in a quiet way. And she’s very much 
admired in Inverness. 
Northern Meeting Ball last year, and she 
was quite the belle of the evening.” 

“ Did you go also #” 

“Ob, no, I don’t care for dancing; I’m 
just a ‘ housewife,’ as father says. I have 
quite enough to do looking after the 
children, and their clothes, and one thing 
and another. I can’t spare time for balls 
and parties. When Fiora’s married it will 
be time enough to think of myself.” 

She went on to tell me then of family 
anxieties, of her mother’s delicate health, 
and the children’s various requirements ; of 
the difficulty of balancing a small income 
with the ever increasing expenses of a 
large family ; and she left me with a very 
sincere admiration for the genuine un- 
selfishness and good temper with which 
she had chosen to take this burden on her 
own shoulders. 

That honest, frank sympathy induced as 
frank a response on my part, and I told her 
all about myself. How strange and 
wandering a life I had led; how unhappy 
I had been in my lonely, unheeded child- 
hood ; how my father’s second marriage 
had seemed to estrange us more than ever ; 
and finally, how my heslth had broken 
down, and the doctors had advised him to 
send me to Scotland for six months to try 
the effect of my native air, as a last 
resource, when tonics and cod liver oil had 
failed to benefit me. 

* Ob, we will soon alter all that,” said 
Bella, cheerfully. “You want plenty of fresh 
air, and good milk, and porridge, that’s 
the stuff for you I’m sure, Why, you're 
so slight, I should be afraid to trust you 
in a gale of wind. You'd be blown into 
the canal. And do you never have any 
colour? You look like a white rose beside 
us all.” 

“ Thatis very poetical,” I said, laughing. 
But I am too dark for the simile. I am 
more like a yellow rose, if it comes to 
that.” 

* You are a very pretty rose,” she said, 
frankly, “‘and I expect you'll be turning 
the heads of half the young men in the 
town before you’ve been here a month.” 

I surveyed her in genuine astonishment. 

“My dear Bella,” I exclaimed. “ Pretty ! 








She went to the F 
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I—what are you talking of Why, if 
there’s one thing that has been dinned 
into my ears from the time I can remember, 
it is that I am hopelessly ugly. Small, 
sallow, thin ; why, I haven’t a good point 
about me.” 

“We'll soon see about that,” laughed 
Bella. ‘Of course I’m not meaning that 
you're very extraordinarily good-looking at 
present ; but any one could see what you 
would be when you got colour and plump- 
ness.” 

Well, please don’t discuss my appear- 
ance,” I said; “it makes me feel un- 
comfortable, Tell me some more about 
Flora and yourself.” 

* About myself there’s not much to tell. 
You know in a big family like ours there’s 
generally one to pipe while the others 
dance, Flora is different. She is very 
clever, and, as every one says, very pretty. 
I’ve no talents, and nothing but a knack 
of housekeeping and managing to make me 
of any special use. But I like it, I 
couldn’t play the piano, or draw, or dance, 
or do anything like Flora does. But I’m 
a very good cook,” she added, laughing, 
“and Ican keep the whole house going 
with only one servant, and that’s no easy 
matter.” 

“What a good wife you will make,” I 
exclaimed, with involuutary admiration. 

* T—ob, no!” and she laughed merrily. 
“Tam going to be an old maid, my dear. 
I’m just cut out for it. They will always 
tell you that at home.” 

Perhaps,” I said, ‘ they only say so in 
order to keep you with them, If I werea 
man. 14 

“Well?” and the dark eyes looked 
down at mine, and the bright smile flashed 
its light and warmth over the kindly face. 

“Vm very sure,” I said, ‘emphatically, 
“that you would not be left an ‘old maid.’ 
I'd give you no peace till you had married 
me.” 

“You queer wee thing! I do believe 
you mean it. Well, I'll e’en take you for 
a sweetheart, little coz, I’m sure there's 
a big heart in that small body. Why, now, 
what about pale cheeks and white roses ! 
There’s a fine colour; I wish you could 
see yourself. And as I live, here come 
Kenneth and my father. Look — just 
leaving the Castle, there! We'll go and 
meet them.” 

I glanced in the direction indicated, and 
saw two figures approaching. One was 
that of a tall, grey-haired man, with a florid 
complexion, and the same laughing, merry 





eyes as Bella possessed. The other, and 
younger of the two, was a grave, stern- 
looking young man, of whom I felt some- 
what in awe. 

With Uncle Jamie I was friends at once. 
With the grave and solemn Kenneth I felt 
instinctively that friendship or familiarity 
would be a work of time. They loitered 
on the Castle hill talking to me until 
Bella announced that it was time for lunch ; 
then we parted company, and, escorted by. 
Alick Macpherson, took our way through 
the little town to the Camerons’ house in 
Gordon Street. 

My aunt had returned, and we sat down 
to asubstantial luncheon, and more cousins 
came on the scene, and I found myself 
taken quite warmly and naturally into the 
circle, and getting as noisy and merry as 
themselves. 

Alick Macpherson had gone on his 
errand to Craig Bank, and returned soon 
after luncheon was over to proclaim that 
he had won consent for my appearance at 
his mother’s that evening. 

Later on, Bella walked back with me to 
Grannie’s to help me in the important task 
of selecting a dress for the occasion, and 
to assure the old lady that I would be well 
taken care of, and escorted home in good 
time, 

“The bairn looks better already. She 
wants young life about her,” said Grannie, 
regarding me affectionately. ‘But you 
must take care and not overtire her, Bella 
She’s but a fragile thing in comparison 
with you lassies ; and I’ve made my mind 
up that I'll send her back South looking 
as bright and bonny as any 0’ ye, so please 
the Lord.” 

Then we went upstairs, and I had to 
display my not very sumptuous wardrobe 
to Bella, who decided that the most suit- 
able dress for me was a plain cream- 
coloured serge, with collar and cuffs of 
dark blue velvet. 

“We don’t do much fine dressing here,” 
she said. ‘And, indeed, I’m not sure but 
that’s too grand. However, you'll look 
very bonny ; and I’m proud to show you 
to the Macphersons as our cousin from 
London.” 

I looked at myself in the glass over the 
toilet-table and shook my head dubiously. 

“Not much to be proud of, Bella,” I 
said. 

And, indeed, beside that glowing, 
healthful face, and tall, fall figure, I looked 
very pale, very small, very insignificant, 

“We'll see, my dear, we'll see,” she 
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answered, kissing me in a sudden, im- 
pulsive fashion, that moved me to throw 
my arms round her and cling to her in as 
sudden an impulse of love and longing. 

‘Oh, Bella,” I half sobbed, “ love me a 
little! Be good tome! I have been so 
lonely always—always——” 
poarens wee oe 2 o mye 4 

an ain, stroking the wild, dar 
hair back jm my forehead. ‘“ Don’t fret 
for that. You'll win love enough here, I 
can tell you—too much, perhaps ; wait till 
you see the laddies to-night. I’m goin 
just out of pure curiosity to see how they’! 
take to you. You're just like a wee fairy 
among all of us great lassies. What a pity 
we grow so big. It’s the porridge, I’m 
thinking.” 

“ Bella,” I said, suddenly withdrawing 
from her arms, “I want you to do some- 
thing for me,” 

“ Well, dearie ?” 

* Will you teach me some Scotch songs ? 
Ican sing. They say my voice is ve 
good; but I should like to learn Scotc 
songs, and how to pronounce them.” 

“Ob, you must ask Flora that, my dear,” 
she said, “I told you I had no accomplish- 
ments and no talents, except for covking. 
But Flora, she’s a fine musician, and I’m 
sure she’d teach you with pleasure. For the 
matter of that, Grannie would do it, She’s 
fine at the Scotch music, and used to have 
the sweetest voice possible ; even now we 
lasses try to get her to sing to us whenever 
we're here of an evening. You ask her to 
sing you ‘The Laird o’ Cockpen,’ or ‘ The 
Land o’ the Leal.’ You'll never hear the 
like o’ it again. By the way,” she added, 
suddenly, ‘‘ I wonder will he be at the 
Macphersons’ to-night ¢ ” 

“* He—who ? I asked, wonderingly. 

“The ‘Laird o’ Cockpen,’ as we call 
him,” she said, laughing gaily. ‘He's 
just the Laird o’ the song to the life—‘ He’s 
gude and he’s great,’ and his mind is 
certainly taken up with things ‘o’ the State,’ 
for he’s a great politician, and very good, 
and very charitable, and a great pillar of 
the Free Kirk. More than all, he wants 
a ‘ braw wifie,’ and many’s the lass that’s 
set her cap at him; but he’s not just 
easy to please—and he’s not so young as to 
be snared easily by just a pretty face, and 
no more. Now, wee coz, suppose he took 
a fancy to you—my, but that would be a 
fine oe! He’s rich, he has a beautiful 
place called Corriemoor, and he’d make 
an excellent husband I’m sure.” 

“Ob, Bella, Bella!” I cried, laughing, 





‘how you do run on. I don’t want to get 
married. I hate the idea. I’ve never even 
had a sweetheart like you and Flora, I 
don’t think I like men; at least, no men 
I’ve ever seen yet.” 

“ Listen to the bit creature,” cried Bella, 
laughing heartily, ‘‘and she but seventeen. 
What could you know about men, dearie ? 
I should be sorry if you did, too, There’s 
nothing takes the youth and innocence 
from a girl so quickly as what they call 
‘flirtation.’ But there, I must be going 
now. I'm sureI shall find nothing right 
at home, for I’ve been gadding about the 
whole day. We'll come and fetch you at 
five o’clock to go to Macphersons’, I hope 
you won't be tired. Bat it’s not so much 
of a walk. It’s a bonny place, theirs, just 
out of the town. And as for liking them, 
well, Mrs. Macpherson is just the kindest, 
sweetest body in the world. Every one 
loves her. Alick is her only son. He's 
going to be a doctor ; but he’ll have all her 
money one day. She had five children, 
and they’re all dead. She just worships 
Alick, and he’s not a bad sort of lad, taking 
him altogether.” 

“And does he ‘just worship’ Flora?” 
I asked, laughing. ‘ How Scotch you are 
sometimes, Bella.” 

‘Tl make you Scotch too, my saucy 
coz, before I’ve had you long with me,” 
she answered. ‘You'll soon give up 
mincing your words in that affected 
Southern fashion.” 

“Tt’s not a bit affected,” I said, indig- 
nantly, 

« Ah, now you look fine,” she said, with 
a wicked gleam in her mischievous eyes. 
“T wish the Laird could see you.” 





SOME CELEBRITIES 
BALLET. 


OF THE 


IT may as well be stated that the follow- 
ing recollections refer exclusively to the 
choregraphic notabilities I have seen during 
a period of forty years—namely, from 1830 
to 1870 ; since which latter date the ballet 
has lost much of its importance, and— 
except in Paris and Vienna, where a 
portion of the subsidy granted by the 
State is expressly devoted to the encourage- 
ment of the Terpsichorean art—is no 
longer regarded by operatic managers as 
an indispensable feature in their pro- 

amme. 

The first and in every respect the best 
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dancer I ever saw was Marie Taglioni the 
elder — not to be confounded with her 
niece bearing the same name, a young and 
promising artist, who remained but a short 
time on the stage—in her favourite part 
of “La Sylphide,” from which ballet, by 
the way, the subject of John Barnett’s 
** Mountain Sylph” was subsequently bor- 
rowed. It has been aptly said of Made- 
moiselle Taglioni, that her dancing was 
the “ poetry of motion,” for anything more 
graceful and ethereal than her slight figure, 
as it seemed to float across the stage, could 
not possibly be imagined. In a series of 
sketches by Alfred Chalon, representing 
her in various characters, her attitude as 
La Sylphide is admirably reproduced ; the 
face, however, is somewhat idealised, for, 
although the expression of her countenance 
was extremely pleasing, she had no real 
pretension to beauty. Born at Stockholm, 
in 1808, she appeared for the first time at 
Vienna in 1822, a “pas” having been 
arranged for her by her father, the ballet- 
master of the theatre. This, in her con- 
fusion, she forgot, and substituted for it 
one of her own invention, which took the 
house by storm. Her success at Munich 
was equally flattering, The King, in a 
plain, bluff manner, introduced the Queen 
to her with these words: “ Mademoiselle, 
je vous présente ma femme,” Then, turn- 
ing to his two daughters: ‘“ Pay your 
respects,” he said, “to Mademoiselle 
Taglioni, and show her that you profit by 
the lessons in grace she gives you every 
evening.” 

Her appearance at the Paris opera in 
1827 created a great sensation, and for 
more than ten years she reigned there 
without a rival, occasionally visiting 
London, where an enthusiastic reception 
invariably awaited her. Henry Greville, 
who saw her at Covent Garden in 1832, 
alludes to her in his “ Diary” as follows : 
“ She is an animated statue; her motions 
are the perfection of grace and decency, 
and her strength is quite marvellous,” 

In 1845—one year before her retire- 
ment from the stage—I saw Taglioni for 
the last time, in the famous “pas de 
quatre ” composed expressly by Perrot for 
her, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, and Lucille 
Grahn, This “event” of the operatic 
season was nearly nipped in the bud by an 
unexpected complication, which is thus 
amusingly related by Manager Lumley : 
“The ‘pas’ had been rehearsed and an- 
nounced, and the day fixed for its pro- 
duction had arrived, when suddenly, while 





I was engaged with lawyers in my own 
room, poor Perrot rushed into my presence 
in a state of intense despair. He uttered 
frantic exclamations, tore his hair, and at 
last found breath to say that the ‘pas de 
quatre’ had fallen to the ground, and 
could never be given. Presently the ex- 
planation came. I had desired Perrot to 
regulate the order in -which the separate 
‘pas’ of each lady should come. The 
place of honour—the last in such cases— 
had been ceded without over-much hesita- 
tion to Mademoiselle Taglioni; of the re- 
maining ladies, who claimed equal rights 
founded on talent and popularity, neither 
would appear before the others. 

“* Cerito,’ exclaimed the ballet-master, 
in distress, ‘ will not begin before Carlotta, 
rg Carlotta before Cerito; what can I 

0?’ 

*¢The solution is easy,’ said I, ‘Let 
the oldest take her unquestionable right to 
the envied position.’ 

“Perrot smiled assent, and, bounding 
from the room upon the stage, announced 
the manager's decision. The ladies tittered, 
laughed, drew back, and were now as much 
disinclined to accept the right of position 
as they had before been eager to claim it. 
The ruse succeeded, and the management 
of the affair being left in Perrot’s hands, 
the ‘pas de quatre’ was finally performed 
on the same night before a delighted 
audience, who little knew how nearly they 
had been deprived of their expected 
treat,” 

Among the many contemporaries of 
Taglioni, the only one who can be said to 
have in any way rivalled her in popularity 
was the bewitching Fanny Elssler. Their 
claims, however, to admiration were not 
the same ; there was not the slightest re- 
semblance between the ideal grace of one 
and the coquettish vivacity of the other. 
The chief characteristic of Fanny’s dancing 
was its extraordinary precision ; her little 
feet performed the most rapid and intricate 
evolutions without the least apparent 
exertion. Her figure was slight and 
elegantly formed, her countenance noble 
and expressive, and the fascinating attrac- 
tion of her manner irresistible. Her elder 
sister, Thérése—whom I never saw—has 
been described as a model of classic grace 
and correctness of style ; but her artistic 
career was comparatively a short one ; and 
beyond the fact of her relationship to the 
far more popular Fanny, very little is 
known about her. 

I have a pleasant recollection of the 
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beautiful Pauline Duvernay, whose ex- 
quisite Cachucha, so amusingly burlesqued 
by the clown Tom Matthews, drew crowds 
to Drury Lane, and for several weeks was 
the talk of the town. Shortly after the 
close of her engagement she retired from 
the stage, and married Mr. Lyne Stephens, 
at whose death she inherited the whole of 
his property, including one of the finest 
hotels in Paris, 

Very few artists have attained celebrity 
at so early an age as the charming Carlotta 
Grisi. When barely seven years old, she 
had already displayed such proficiency 
among the child dancers at Milan as to be 
generally known by the name of the “ little 
Héber]é”—Mademoiselle Héberlé being then 
at the zenith of herfame. Ten years later, 
while at Naples, she became the pupil and 
subsequently the wife of Perrot, the best 
male dancer of his time, and accompanied 
him to London and afterwards to Paris, 
where a brilliant début at the Opéra at 
once established her reputation. From 


that moment her career was one continued 
triumph. Burgmiiller composed for her 
“La Péri,” and Adolphe Adam “ Giselle,” 
the delicious waltz in which still rings in 
my ear: and in these poetic creations her 


grace and beauty so electrified the critics 
that one of them—Jacques Arago—in a 
pardonable fit of enthusiasm thus expressed 
his admiration: ‘People do not throw 
flowers to her, they hold them out from 
the boxes until she rises and takes them.” 
She was a blue-eyed blonde, with a delicate 
complexion which has been compared to 
an opening tea-rose, and a slight but 
perfectly symmetrical figure ; to her early 
training she owed an extraordinary supple- 
ness and elasticity, which aml her to 
execute the most difficult “ tours de force ” 
without effort, and both as dancer and 
pantomimist she has rarely been equalled 
and never surpassed. Daring the run of 
the famous “‘ pas de quatre,” considerable 
jealousy existed between her and Cerito ; 
and, in aconfidential letter to her constant 
admirer, Théopbile Gautier, Carlotta alludes 
as follows to her rival: ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Cerito was greeted with a shower of 
printed papers of all colours, green, pink, 
and grey, each containing a sonnet in 
honour of the celebrated Neapolitan dancer, 
by way of proving that there was as great 
a difference between Mademoiselle Cerito 
aud the other artists as between a cedar of 
Lebanon and a mushroom !” 

The sisters Sophie and Ad¢éle Dumilatre, 
daughters of a retired tragedy confidant of 





the Théatre Francais, held for several 
years a leading position at the Paris Opéra. 
Sophie was incomparably the best dancer 
of the two, but she was plain-featured and 
unattractive, whereas her junior, although 
too tall and extremely thin, might almost 
be called pretty. Adéle’s greatest success 
was in “ Lady Henriette,” the subject of 
which ballet was afterwards utilised by 
Flotow for his opera of “ Marta”; she 
was also favourably known in London, 
and in 1845 sustained the principal cha- 
racter in the ‘ Marble Maiden” at Drury 
Lane. 

A word of mention is due to that agreeable 
dancer and, above all, excellent pantomimist 
Maria, who on leaving the stage became 
Countess d’Henneville. In the latter 
branch of her art, since the retirement of 
Pauline Leroux—who was before my time 
—she particularly excelled, and was by far § 
the best Fenella in “La Muette” I ever 
saw. Other representatives of the cha- | 
racter within my recollection were Cerito 
and the pretty Marie Vernon—who, like 
our own Clara Webster, died in the flower 
of her youth from injuries sustained by 
her dress catching fire from the footlights 
—but neither of them, to my mind at least, 
so thoroughly succeeded in rendering her 
pantomimic gestures intelligible to the 
spectator as did Maria. 

Among the contemporaries of this clever 
artist, not quite in the first rank, but each 
possessing some especial merit of her own, 
were Louise Fitzjames, the Abbess in 
Robert le Diable,” a part played by her 
for more than two hundred nights, with 
more agility than charm ; Flora Fabbri, a 
dancer of the Italian school, more muscular 
than graceful ; Sophie Fusco, the principal 
feature of whose talent was the extra- 
ordinary ease with which she pirouetted 
across the stage on tiptoe, the sole of her 
foot rarely touching the ground; and— 
incontestably the most attractive of the 
four — Madame Doche’s pretty sister, 
Adeline Plunkett. 

Grace, lightness, and precision were the 
chief characteristics of Fanny Cerito’s 
dancing, and “Alma,” ‘‘ Ondine,” and 
* Le Violon du Diable,” the ballets in which 
these qualities were most effectively dis- 
played ; in the last-named piece she was 
admirably seconded by her husband, Saint- 
Léon, equally remarkable as dancer and 
violinist, She had noreal claim to beauty 
beyond a bright, good-humoured faee and 
a perfectly symmetrical figure; but in the 
“Shadow dance” her attitudes were s0 
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1 bewitchingly graceful and expressive that 
one was never tired of admiring them. 
| She was, however, rather too conscious of 
her own importance, and by her frequent 
caprices made the manager’s life a burden 
1 to him ; even exhibiting jealousy of fancied 
privileges and preferences shown to 
Taglioni. On her once sending back—I 
quote from Lumley’s “ Reminiscences ”—a 
box which had been given her upon an upper 
tier, with the remark that she was “ much 
too young to be exalted to the skies before 
| her proper time,” M. Laporte—the then 
lessee — who had given a box on the 
same tier to Taglioni, replied that he 
‘had done his best, but that possibly 
4 he had been wrong in placing the lady 
on the same level with Mademoiselle 
Taglioni.” 
4 The last time I saw this celebrated artist 
4 was ata ball given by a popular Parisian 
actress—Madame Octave—where she was 
naturally the ‘‘cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes,” 

Mn It is really too much of a good thing,” 
exclaimed a young “ gommeux,” who had 
just been dancing with her. ‘‘ The idea of 
attempting a polka with Cerito! She 
dances like clockwork, and goes round and 
round as if she were wound up for the 
night. I was ‘en nage’ before I had taken 
a dozen turns !” 

Of Lucille Grahn I have little to say, 
except that she was a vigorous and in- 
defatigable dancer, plain -featured and 
wholly without charm; nor did the tall 
and angular Priora, engaged by Bunn at 
Drury Lane, in the hope of retrieving his 
fortune, create more than a passing sen- 
sation. 

Two of their contemporaries, how- 
ever, Caroline Rosati and Amalia Ferraris, 
both honoured names in the annals of the 
ballet, deserve an appreciative mention. 
The former, a strikingly handsome brunette, 
of whom it might truly be said that “ grace 
was in all her steps,” was a most fascinating 
representative of—to use a technical term 
—the “ ballonné ” school of dancing, and 
a very dramatic pantomimist to boot. The 
latter, to whose nimble feet the epithet of 
“twinkling ” was often applied, although 
delicate and fragile in appearance, proved 
herself a perfect marvel of choregraphic 
agility. | 

These, though the last on the list, are 
assuredly not the least, either as regards 
talent or celebrity ; and with them my 
recollections of bygone ‘Terpsichorean 
favourites may appropriately ba closed. 





UNDISCOVERED CRIMES, 


THERE are many more of these than we 
know of from the researches of the social 
detective, or even from the activity of those 
ingenious gentlemen who serve the newest 
phases of the new journalism. Crime, per- 
haps, is hardly the term to use in describing 
the offences I am going to treat of. They 
are, for the most part, of such a humdrum 
character, their depravity is so weak- 
kneed, that the new journalist would let 
them go by as not worth powder and shot. 
Crimelets, one might call them, derelictions 
which are so slight that in nine cases out 
of ten they would not bring the perpetrator 
within the range of the scourge of the law. 
A certain professor in “ Elsie Venner” lays it 
down that there are certain crimes which 
are not sins, and these crimelets of mine 
must, I think, come under this heading. 
Yet, though they are of that nature that a 
man habitually busy with them might 
with impunity lay bare his soul to the first 
policeman he might meet, though they 
leave no stain upon the most sensitive 
conscience, they carry with them the 
necessity for concealment. They are deeds 
which society, with a smug face, says 
ought not to be done; knowing all the 
while that they are done every day. 
Perhaps society would be nearer the mark 
in saying that they are deeds which must 
not be found out. The beat of the social 
policeman is a very irregular one. There 
is no Scotland Yard to keep him in order, 
and it is quite possible that his hand would 
fall lightest on those of the trespasses 
under consideration which approach the 
nearest to deeds forbidden alike by the 
legislator and the moralist. 

I do not mean to include in my survey 
that criminal neglect in the matter of 
returning borrowed books ; or that inability 
to perceive the difference between “ meum ” 
and “taum”—»especially when “meum” has 
been twice re-covered, and “ tuum ” is brand 
new—in taking umbrellas out of the club 
umbrella stand ; with which certain men, 
otherwise of stainless character, are re- 
puted to be affected. These, it is to be 
feared, are manifestations of a tendency in 
human nature too deeply seated to be 
affected by anything short of the creation 
of a new statutory offence. The weapons 
of the satirist and the caricaturist have 
hitherto been used against them in vain, so 
we will let them go in the hope that next 
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session the bill dealing with them will pass, 
unopposed. 

The crimelets of which I have had ex- 
perience scarcely ever spring from sinister 
motive. They are, for the most part, 
short cuts to a desirable end ; the method 
of the Jesuit applied to every-day life. I 
have a sort of general belief that the end I 
am bent on is a salutary one for the world at 
large. Iam perfectly sure that it will suit 
me down to the ground, so it is no difficult 
task to make the means to be used for its 
accomplishment square with all ethical 
demands. But it by no means follows that 
I can work in the full light of day. The 
world is full of prejudices, and might 
very possibly take a perverted view of my 
salutary actions, should they happen to 
bear the slightest resemblance to this or 
that illicit process. So there is nothing 
left but to set about our task when the 
world is not looking. It is this element of 
secrecy which gives the faintest tinge of 
criminality to the crimelet ; one must feel 
a little like a real law-breaker when one 
proceeds to relieve the oppressed, or make 
crooked places straight, in a fashion which 
suggests rather the forging of signatures 
or the fabrication of base circulating 
medium, 

There are few people who have not made 
trial of work of this sort. Sometimes a 
spice of “ wild justice” is mingled with the 
desire for rectification of abuse ; and though 
the use of revenge pure and simple as a 
motive is to be deprecated, those cases in 
which it has played a moderate part have, 


as far as my experience goes, been most: 


fruitful of good result. Revenge is little 
else than the sense of triumph over a foe 
vanquished or an abuse annihilated ; and, 
in the moment of victory, it it surely not 
unpardonable to feel a thrill of gratified 
desire at the discomfiture of the adversary. 

Suppose, for instance, that you happened 
to have for a neighbour a man who per- 
sisted in keeping, in spite of your protests 
and entreaties, a pestilent, night-crowing 
cock, and that by good luck you at last 
managed to introduce some poisonous 
grains into the food trough next door; 
would you not, in viewing the carcase of 
your dead enemy, feel something more 
than a sense of relief that he had chanted 
his last crow ; would there not rise up, and 
quite legitimately too, a glow of satisfaction 
that you had given a “nasty one” to the 
selfish brute on the other side of the wall, 
who had jeered atall the pleas of shattered 
nerves and interrupted work which you 





had advanced? I never poisoned a cock 
of this sort ; but I certainly would do my 
best to compass his destruction were he 
anywhere in my neighbourhood. 

The crimelet I look back upon with the 
greatest satisfaction is one I perpetrated 
some years ago, when I was a passenger on 
board an ocean steamer, which, in addition 
to ‘myself and some hundred other pas- 
sengers, carried a boy named Jim. On 
shore Jim must have been adelightfal boy, 
for he did not become ab:olutely detestable 
amidst the demoralising surroundings of a 
sea voyage, The captain, a stern man, 
would often take Jim on the bridge with | 
him; and the purser, the hardest worked [ 
personage on board, was his devoted slave. 
I myself had a partiality for Jim, but he 
was far too popular a boy to interest him- 
self with the likes of me. At times his 
popularity seemed to oppress him, and he | 
would steal off into acorner to play with 
his toys, rather than be made a toy of 
himself by the listless, bored people around 
him, Jim was very fond of his toys, 
especially of one cart, a sort of wooden 
box, running on four small solid wheels. 
This, when dragged at full speed by its 
owner round the hurricane deck, gave out 
a sound so infernal that it attained a bad [ 
eminence even in a nest of infernal noises 
like the “ Rohilcund.” Out at the poop 
watching the flying-fish, or looking over 
the stern at the mysterious sparks flashing 
amidst the boiling foam of the screw, the 
clatter of Jim’s cart would reach one, and 
grind itself into one’s brain. Each day he 
seemed to want to make a better record 
over a dozen rounds of the deck, and in 
the final lap he would take the corners 
sharply, and play mischief with any toes or 
shins which might be in the way. . Con- 
ry Jim’s cart became unpopular, 
and many muttered threats were heard ; 
but people on a steamer are long-suffering 
to boys like Jim, and, but for a freak of 
chance, his little brothers and sisters might 
still have been dragging the cart about to 
the joy of the people near them. 

One night, in the Indian Ocean, the heat 
in my cabin was more than I could bear, 
so I went up on deck; but there I only 
found the same temperature, heavier and 
damper. I sank in despair on a bench; 
my arms fell nervelessly down by my side ; 
one of my hands came in contact with 
something hard. A glance revealed to me 
that it was Jim’s cart; and I was alone. 
Though I had come on deck in a state of 
semi-prostration, my bearing was that of a 
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man not afraid to look any one in the face. 
I returned with the stealthy stride of the 
midnight wolf, and lay awake till daylight, 
dreading that some eye might have wit- 
nessed that swift and sudden twist of the 
hand, some ear listened to that faint 
splash over the side ; but towards mornin 

I slept on undisturbed, for Jim’s fervid 
chariot wheels no longer vexsd the planks 
overhead, or banged against the skylight 
as he took the corners a little too fine. 
For some days afterwards Jim went sadly. 
He seemed to have lost all pleasure in his 
other toys now his cart was gone ; and, as 
I watched his forlorn face, I was fool 
enough to half regret that fearsome 
vehicle which was now the silent sport 
of the waves. I bought him an india- 
rubber ball at the next port, as a sort of 
sneaking reparation, and this, luckily, he 
threw overboard himself, a few hours after 
we set sail. 

This, I think, is my prize crimelet. It 
lies like a feather on my conscience ; 
though I am not sure that a charge of 
malicious injury might not be laid against 
me were the matter brought to the notice 
of a magistrate. Jim’s heart was desolate 
for a few days, no doubt; but the india- 
rubber ball set all this right, and for the 
fresh woe which followed on its disappear- 
ance I do not hold myself in any way 
responsible, To balance this, the ear- 
drums of a hundred and more people were 
spared the infeinal rattle of his favourite 
cart. Surely the balance on the side of 
beneficence is a very large one ; but let it 


be ever so big, I would not, for any con- 


sideration, have published my deed on 
board the “ Rohilcund,” for, in this case, I 
am sure the men who had muttered the 
deepest curses against Jim’s instrument of 
torture would have been the first to 
denounce me as a cruel brute, and Jim’s 
mother would probably have suggested 
that I should be hurled after the cart over 
the ship’s side, 

But I fancy it is inherent in the nature 
of these secret acts of justice, that they 
fail to win the approval of every one, save 
and except the perpetrator. Several times 
it has happened that I have been an un- 
seen observer of certain enterprises of the 
sort above named—all of them, doubtless, 
perfectly legitimate and well directed in 
the sight of their projectorse—but no one 
of them ever gained my full sympathy. 
In cases where f have been able to approve 
the motive, there has been something 
wrong with the method; and, more often 





than not, I have felt myself obliged to 
condemn motive and method alike. One 
instance which I can call to mind supplies 
a very bitter recollection ; but here I was 
something more than a witness, It is the 
only case in which I ever essayed col- 
laboration; and the experience I then 
gained has taught me that the man who 
would go about dealing out secret justice 
must be able, like Eadsiente, to say, 
“ Alone I did it.” I was fully in sympathy 
with the motive; and had I had a free 
hand, I might have controlled the working 
of the method so that it would have left 
me scathless; but the campaign was not 
under my sole direction, and though the 
end was attained, it was attained in a 
fashion which played havoc with my 
fature. 

My collaborateur was my brother Ned. 
I was then fifteen, and Ned a year younger. 
In my father’s house at that time resided 
our aunt Fanny, an elderly lady, with a 
nice little fortune and a favourite cat. 
We had our favourites also — fantail 
pigeons of a famous breed—and one morn- 
ing Thomas, the cat, was seen entering the 
attic window with the corpse of a pigeon 
in his mouth. We carried the story to 
Aunt Fanny, and she absolutely refused 
to believe that Thomas could have been 
guilty of such conduct. The next week 
another pigeon was missing, and though 
no eye had witnessed this fresh murder, we 
were fully convinced that the unhappy 
bird had followed its fellow into the maw 
of Thomas, There was no other course 
open to us, so it was agreed that Thomas 
should be removed ; and Ned, who was of 
a more truculent nature than myself, 
volunteered for the post of executioner. 
In the course of a few days Thomas was 
missing, and so stealthily did Ned do his 
work that I was, and, indeed, still am, 
ignorant as to the details of his taking off ; 
but, by some means or other, the move- 
ments of Thomas in his last hours were 
mixed up with mine, so as to suggest my 
guilt, or, at least, complicity ; and this fact 
was brought to Aunt Fanny’s notice, by 
what agency I will not say. It may have 
been all fate, or it may have been a 
judicious turn of the screw from the 
governing hand of Ned. Aunt Fanny, in 
her bereavement, would listen to no ex- 
planations or arguments. She was as sure 
that I had killed Thomas as she was that 
Thomas had not eaten the pigeons. From 
that day she cut me off. No more presents 
came to me from her living hand; and, 
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after her lamented demise, the terms of 
her will showed how thoroughly she had 
been convinced of my guilt, for the whole 
of her estate passed to Ned, Had I as- 
serted my seniority, and claimed the post 
of carnifex, I wonder whether I should 
have managed to guide events so that it 
would have passed to me instead ? 





A MISSED SUMMER. 


WuitE rose-leaves star the grassy way 
She takes among the flowers to-day, 
Her morning task is done : 
From sapphire skies, through latticed screen 
Of bending branches, summer-green, 
Looks down the August sun. 


Along the flower-fenced alley floats 
A melody of blackbird notes, 
A carol from the thrush ; 
Then golden silence touches all, 
No sound except the waterfall 
Disturbs the noontide hush. 


She plucks a rose with weary grace ; 

She drops the rose ; across her face 
A tender shadow falls. 

What is a full-blown rose to her, 

For whom no summer pulses stir, 
No summer song-bird calls? 


No summer—— there the story lies, 

Told dumbly by those asking eyes, 
Soft, with a touch of flame-— 

She had her happy, childish hours, 

Her radiant spring-time, sun and showers ; 
But summer never came. 


She waited where the seasons meet, 

She said farewell to childhood sweet, 
Her cy be ey blossoms died ; 

But when she looked for summer glow, 

With rose-red garlands all a-blow, 
Poor heart ! she was denied. 


She waited as the years went by, 
She bore her burden patiently, 

And walked her way apart ; 
She saw her playmates, one by one, 
Pull joy's bright blossoms in the sun, 

With sweet, ungrudging heart. 


She missed her summer. Yea; but so, 

Methinks, she missed the share of woe 
That blends with summer bliss. 

She missed love’s sunshine—and its ache, 

The thousand gnawing cares that take 
The honey from a kiss. 


She missed love’s roses—and its thorn ; 
The thunder-clouds of passion born 
Touched not her quiet life : 
Her eyes are sad with loneliness, 
But tell no tale of wild distress, 
No story of strong strife. 


She missed her summer, but hath found 
Contentment in her daily round 
Of duty done, apart : 
It waiteth for her otherwhere, 
In some far haven, calm and fair, 
The summer of the heart ! 





GREAT GAS WORKS. 
WHEN a few years ago the progress of 
electric lighting seemed to threaten the 
supremacy of gas, there were not wanting 





enthusiasts who foretold the speedy ex- 
tinction of gas works, or at all events their 
subsidence into the inferior réle of pro- 
viding fuel for culinary purposes, or for 
the generation of the all-pervading electric 
current. But, so far as we have gone, 
events have falsified all such predictions. 
The electric arc light has ceased to shine 
over the great squares, public buildings, 
and monuments of our capital cities, and is 
only now in request where something like 
a tour de force in the way of illumination 
is required. The effect of the brilliant 
electric beam was wonderfully fine and 
grand while it lasted, but there was the 
element of uncertainty about it—a fatal 
defect when the lighting of a large city is 
in question. Yet the threatened attack on 
the monopoly of gas has had some good 
results. It has brought into play the 
inventive powers of gas engineers, and 
improved the quality of public lighting to a 
considerable extent. The brilliant gas 
lamps that we now find at every important 
carrefour or centre of traffic are a great 
improvement upon the old style of thing. 
Tse rank and file of the street lamps, 
indeed, still leave a good deal to be 
desired. 

A traveller over the roofs of suburban 
London will be struck rather by the gloom 
than the brilliance of the scene, and the 
coruscation of a thousand lamps in some 
chosen spot will only accentuate the feeble 
glimmer of less favoured regions. 

If gas holds its own, and even more than 
its own, in the public streets, it is not yet 
seriously threatened in the supply for 
domestic purposes—anyhow as far as the 
electric light is concerned, which is still 
more or less of a luxury, and out of the 
reach of the great mass of citizens, The 
most formidable rival of gas in this respect 
is cheap mineral oil. There is a kind of 
reaction going on in favour of the lamp, 
which gives as much light as people want, 
and that at a convenient distance from 
book or work ; which involves an outlay 
of only a few shillings instead of a heavy 
bill for plumber’s work and gas fittings ; 
and which has not the fatal facility of the 
ordinary gas-burner for running up a long 
score. against an evil quarter-day. On the 
other hand, probably the increased use of 
gas for cooking, heating, and for con- 
sumption in gas engines, fills up, and more 
than fills up, the hiatus caused by any 
decrease in domestic consumption, and the 
increased mileage of streets, and the rows 
of new shops constantly springing up in 
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new quarters, sustain and increase the 
demand for gas and its consequent supply. 

As it is, you cannot travel far in the 
neighbourhood of London, or, indeed, of 
any large town, without getting a glimpse 
of the inevitable group of huge gas-holders 
—it is not necessary to call them gaso- 
meters, as the measuring of gas is no part 
of their fanction—the great stacks of coal 
and heaps of coal dust, the clustering roofs 
and furnace chimneys of the neighbouring 
gas works, Asarule the appearance of 
these works does not enhance the beauty 
of a landscape, and the coky, tarry, 
sulphurous odours which somehow cling 
about them, recall no associations with 
Araby the Blest. On the other hand the 
works are generally planted in low and 
desolate localities, with no particular beauty 
to spoil; and this from no inherent low- 
liness of aim on the part of their originators, 
but for the reason that it is a distinct 
advantage to have the source of gas supply 
at a lower level than the general area to be 
supplied. And as for smells, if they are 
not altogether agreeable, they are un- 
doubtedly healthy. Children thrive in the 
neighbourhood of gas works, and those 
employed in them are singularly exempt 
from many of the ills that flesh is heir 
t 


And there are exceptions to the rule of 
ugliness in gas works, for they may be 
designed on a scale which gives them a 
kind of grandeur of their own; such at 
least is one’s impression in approaching the 
great works of the London Gaslight and 
Coke Company, situated among the Essex 


marshes at Beckton. In dreary weather, 
indeed, the scene may be dismal enough. 
The bare marshes ; the wide, turbid river, 
swept by the chill, wintry gale; the murky 
darkness in the air; the bitter sweep of the 
wind; the mud swamps here, the dark 
sluices there ; the huge towers of silence 
rising out of the gloom, all this is dreary 
to the eye and chilling to the bones. But 
on a day like this, with a suffused glow 
over everything—the river stretching out in 
vapoury indistinctness, where sails hang 
darkly in the mist, or gleam forth white 
and spectre-like—there is really a kind of 
rugged grandeur in the aspect of the great 
iron gas towers and ponderous buildings 
rising solidly out of this plashy, amphibious 
land. Close at hand is the entrance to the 
] Albert Docks, where great steamers lie, 
piled high above the marshy country round, 
and over beyond the river rises the abrupt 
Kentish shore, the hills terraced with 





houses, but crowned with tufted trees. 
Cinder tracks lead here and there through 
the marshy levels, where mud seems to be 
the chief product—mud that is scooped out 
of the dykes, and dug wholesale from the 
level, and carried to and fro by trains of 
muddy waggons, drawn by little, fussy, 
shrieking engines, mud-bespattered too, or 
discharged in a viscid mass by great wooden 
shoots into the holds of black and muddy 
barges. Yet there are green meadows in 
between, of incomparable emerald hue, 
where horses are quietly grazing; while 
close at hand a little creek affords a haven 
for a cluster of barges with heavy masts 
and booms. And every now and then a 
white column of smoke rises far away over 
the river, and the thud of a big gun 
causes the not too solid earth to tremble 
beneath the feet, but attracts no notice 
from the quietly feeding horses, or from 
the men who are delving mud knee-deep 
in the ditches, or from the passers-by, who 
are numerous enough, and of all sorts and 
conditions. Here are stokers and seamen 
from the docks, smacksmen and bargees, 
dredgers and diggers and others, a com- 
pound between boatmen and husbandmen, 
racy alike of the soil and the river. 

There is no need to ask the way to the 
gas works, the difficulty would be to avoid 
them, as they stretch for a mile or so 
across the marshes, and, as in the case of 
Rome, so all tracks converge in their 
direction. Yonder is the great iron pier 
stretching far into the river, with the 
funnels of big steamers clustered about it, 
and cranes swinging their arms on high, 
and tipping over great buckets into the 
lines of coal trucks. Here are tall iron 
viaducts which carry the loaded trains into 
the works, and the buildings themselves 
have quite a majestic appearance from the 
marsh, and on a nearer approach reveal 
themeelves as solid, handsome groups of 
buildings, with as much architectural 
decoration as is consistent with their 
purpose, The offices, too, are neat and 
convenient, and everywhere there is an air 
of cleanliness and propriety that is quite 
surprising in view of the general sur- 
roundings. 

But the young engineer who is the guide 
of our expedition suggests that it is best to 
begin at the beginning—and this beginning 
isthe pier head—that solid, uncompromising 
iron structure, often before noticed in 
voyaging up and down the river, but 
never before correctly identified as to its 
object. The general impression has been, 
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in respect of the steamers about the place, 
the giant cranes, the constant crush of 
falling coals, and rattle of machinery, that 
here was landed the seaborne coal supply 
of great London itself. But this is not the 
case. It is simply the gas works that are 
here supplied. Here comes the coal fresh 
from the pit’s mouth in the grimy coal 
regions of the North, or now and then from 
equally grimy South Wales; here it is 
whipped up, transferred into trucks, 
bowled away, swallowed up in the great 
works to issue in the far distance an 
invisible stream that, flowing through miles 
and miles of great pipes, at last is released 
and consumed in myriads of dazzling 
lights, the very Lights of London. 

As the great fount and origin of light, 
Beckton pier head is full of interest ; but 
it is also breezy, and coal-dusty, and to 
any One nervous as to contact with flying 
locomotives and rumbling coal waggons, 
or with whirling cranes and great coal 
scoops flying overhead, the place is a 
little bewildering. One looks down into 
the yawning holds of great steamersin un- 
known depths below, with great buckets 
ascending and descending incessantly. On 
the other side a big steamer, which has 
just discharged one cargo, is taking in 
another. Down a great slide thunder 
truck-loads of what looks like coal too, 
and we might almost fancy that here 
the traditional process was going on of 
sending coal to Newcastle. But the sub- 
stance, although black and shiny, is no longer 
coal; it is pitch, hard pitch, the very last 
residual product of the distillation of the 
black diamond. So that here we have 
the beginning and the end of the great 
gas-making business, 

From the breezy heights of the pier 
head, it is a relief to descend into the 
second stage of the structure, sheltered 
from the stormy winds and the showers of 
coal dust, for here we have the engines 
that move the great derricks overhead 
and heave up the coal, and perform the 
work of hundreds of hands in their solemn, 
undemonstrative fashion. Half of the 
work is done by steam, and half by 
hydraulic power, and the quiet, even 
movement of the machinery is in pleasant 
contrast with the clash and clatter over- 
head. 

Once more on the firm ground, which 
is still shaken every now and then by the 
groff bark of the dogs of war from the 
Arsenal over the river, we may follow the 
coal to its destination within the works, 








where it is shot down in great heaps in 
readiness for charging the retorts. The 
more the coal is shot about the better, for 
big knobs are undesirable for the purpose 
of gas-making ; and any such are knocked 
on the head by the coal-fitters, who over- 
haul the charge of the retort. 

Nothing is more simple than the mere 
making of gas; and the urchin who, after 
the manner of his fathers, experiments 
with a clay pipe charged with a pinch of 
coal-dust and tamped with clay, goes 
through the whole process when he sticks 
the bowl of the pipe in the fire, and sets 
alight the smoky vapour that issues from 
the other end. Indeed, he is nearer the 
actual process than his great-grandfather, 
we will say, who was dosed with “ Scien- 
tific Dialogues” or other elementary text- 
books. For in the earlier days of gas 
manufacture the retorts used were massive 
constructions of iron, whereas at the 
present day the retort is composed of 
simple pipes of fire-clay, which, as they lie 
stacked in readiness for use in the open 
air, have a strong family likeness to drain- 
pipes. 

These pipes, or retorts, are arranged in 
sets of three, the central pipe being pro- 
vided with an iron cap, and are then built jf 
up in a huge kind of oven with fire-bricks, 
so arranged as to facilitate the circulation 
of the hot air from the furnace beneath. 
When the ‘retort is thus far complete, 
the pipes, being left open at each end, 
are charged with their due allowance of 
coal by the stokers, who use for the pur- 
pose long shovels, yet only half the length 
of the pipes, the charging process being 
carried on from either end of the pipes. 
Then the whole kiln is closed up, the 
metal cap of the central retort is screwed 
up, and the furnace beneath, well supplied 
with coke, is fired up till the temperature 
about the retorts reaches the height of 
about two thousand degrees Fahrenheit. 
Subject to this fierce heat, the volatile 
elements of the coal are rapidly driven off, 
the last of all these elements to take flight 
being a blue-burning, will-o’-the-wisp kind 
of vapour known as marsh-gas., When 
the distillation is complete, the kiln is 
opened, and the residue of the coal—which 
is, of course, that well-known substance 
called coke—is drawn out with long iron 
rakes by the attendant stokers, and the | 
retort is ready for another “ charge.” 

Now these two apparently simple opera- 
tions of charging the retort with coal, and 
drawing out the residuary coke, form the 
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chief art and mystery of gas-stoking. It 
can hardly be ranked as one of the fine 
arts ; yet it is not every man who makes a 
good stoker, and the difference betweon 
good and bad stoking is felt both in the 
gaseous products and in the wear and 
tear of the retorts, which, when operated 
upon in the fierce heat to which they have 
attained, are easily damaged by unskilful 
stoking. 

Naturally, the attention of gas-engineers 
has been directed to mechanical means of 
stoking ; and an atmospheric stoker has 
actually been at work at Beckton for some 
time past. Another plan proposed has 
been a retort tipped up at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or so, so that it should 
charge itself with coal, and discharge the 
coka, by the simple force of gravity. But 
these devices have hardly passed through 
the experimental stage as yet, and the 
human stoker is still master of the situa- 
tion. 

More formidable in the way of innova- 
tion is an experimental making of gas by 
the decomposition of water, the agents being 
superheated steam and petroleum. Bat 
this water-gas is but a water-baby at 
present, not out of swaddling clothes. 

As for the coalgas—as we make it 
now—it finds its way from the retort by 
means of an upright iron pipe attached to 
the metal cap of the retort. If this pipe, 
which is called the ascension-pipe, were 
transparent, we should see the gas ascend- 
ing in the form of a thick yellow smoke. 
Bat the ascension-pipe presently makes a 
double elbow, and dips down into a close 
iron trough, supported on iron columns 
above the retorts, called the hydraulic 
main, which is half full of water, the 
ascension-pipe discharging the gas below 
the surface of the water, so that it can- 
not possibly find its way back to the 
retort, 

Such is the work done in the retort- 
house ; and when there are a dozen or 
more retorts at work with glowing furnaces 
and kilns in a kind of white heat, with the 
black, projecting muzzles of the retorts, 
and lambent flames flickering here and 
there, and the stokers moving about half- 
stripped in the mingled gloom and glow, 
we have perhaps the most picturesque 
aspect of the gas works. But one retort- 
house is very much like another — and 
there are a dozen here, or perhaps more— 
and we may take the one first visited as a 
sample of the rest. 

Henceforth the passage of the manu- 





factured gas is easy and tranquil enough. 
It leaves the hydraulic main in the retort- | 
house, where it has already parted with 
some of its bituminous constituents, and 
continues its progress up and down a long 
stack of iron pipes, which are cooled with 
constantly falling water spray. Here the 
gas parts with its heat, and with more of 
its tarry properties. Here too it puts on 
the cloak of invisibility, and is no more to 
be detected by the organs of sight, although 
those of smell may have something to say 
toit. For it is still in the condition known 
as foul gas. To cleanse it of its foulness it 
must first be scrubbed—not, indeed, with } 
soap and water and the regulation 
scrubbing-brush, but in a manner equally 
efficacious, 

In the earlier days of gas-making the gas 
was purified in a most efficient but wasteful } 
manner by passing it through a solution of | 
lime and water; but in this process the 
most valuable products of distillation were 
wasted, and the waste product, which was 
technically known as “blue Billy,” could 
neither be got rid of, nor turned to any 
good account. The discovery of the high 
commercial value of the residual products 
of gas-making brought forth another 
system by which these products are saved 
instead of wasted. 

Hence the scrubber, which is a tall iron 
tower in outward aspect, in which the gas 
passes first through a series of sieves, }. 
and then up and down through sundry 
layers of coke, among which trickles a 
gentle watery shower. The water dissolves 
or condenses the ammonia present in the 
gas. Ifthe water were not thus minutely 
diffused through the body of the coke, it 
would also dissolve the hydro - carbons 
present, and thus deprive the gas of much 
of its illuminating power, for it is possible 
to have gas too pure. Indeed, perfectly | 
pure hydrogen gas is of no use for lighting 
purposes, 

The ammoniacal liquor which is drawn 
from the scrubber is of high commercial 
value, and nearly all the ammonia used in 
arts and manufactures has no other source 
than the gas works. But the process that 
draws out the ammonia from the gas has 
no effect upon the sulphur contained in it, 
and to get rid of this the gas is passed 
through a purifier, which is a great, shallow 
iron box, fitted with trays containing a 
layer of slightly moistened lime. There is 
another way of purification in which the 
gas is passed through oxide of iron—rust, in 
fact—mixed with cinders, and then passes 
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‘| through dry lime to get rid of the carbonic 
acid. But the former method is the most 
usual, 

These various processes, it need hardly 
be said, must be watched with the eye of 
faith. There are the iron towers, the 
congeries of pipes, the purifiers, with their 
innumerable trays, but the work is going 
on silently, invisibly, with a little oozing of 
gas tar here, a slight flavour of ammonia 
there, as the only evidences of the pro- 
cesses going on. There are the lime-kilns, 
too, where the lime is made, which is the 
great agent of purification; and the car- 
penters’ shops, where all those multitudinous 
trays and wooden grids are made, and all the 
woodwork required throughout the vast 
establishment. There are the foundries, 
| too, where castings are made for various 
purposes, and the fitting shops, where all 
repairs are executed that are required in 
the machinery. And every set of apparatus, 
beginning with the retort-house, and 
finishing with the purifying boxes, is 
snaetel over and over again with be. 
wildering uniformity. Each alley has its 
brother—a whole family of brothers, in- 
deed—so that without an experienced 
guide it would be easy to get lost alto- 
gether, and pounded in the puzzling 
maze, each coil of which is the counterpart 
of some other. 

Then there are some seven-and-twenty 
miles of tram-lines winding in and out, 
and hither and thither among the works, 
and trains of trucks running to and fro. 
Altogether nineteen locomotive engines are 
engaged in running the numerous trains of 
trucks, loaded with coke, or coal, or breeze, 
or pitch, sometimes performing a whistling 
symphony with steamers on the river, at 
the pier head, or rumbling along with loads 
of ballast from regions far inland. Nor 
are the coffee-pots to be forgotten, seven 
of them, engines with upright boilers, 
bearing a general resemblance to the useful 
utensil after which they are named; 
machines of general utility, which will 
draw a truck, or turn a winch, or do any- 
thing that may be required of them, 

Also there is the exhaust-house to be 
seen, a lofty chamber, with machinery 
within all polished and shining, and a 
stone floor so beautifully white that it 
4 seems quite a profanation to tread upon it 
with boots that are redolent of gas-land. 
The object of the exhaust machinery is 
7 to quicken the circulation of the gas, so 
that it shall go through all its ordeal with- 
out loitering on the way. Here, again, is 





another fine hall, filled with what might be 
enormous vats, all polished and shining. 
These turn out to be the meters which 
measure the gas, as, scrubbed and purified, 
it passes into the great gas-holders outside. 
Here the index fingers on the dials record 
the regular outflow of the gas, while a 
clock ticks methodically above the silent 
mechanism, which reels off its thousands 
and tens of thousands briskly enough, and 
goes on to its millions, its tens of millions, 
and its hundreds of millions, when we 
feel that we are getting into very high 
arithmetic indeed. But then Beckton alone 
can turn out thirty million cubic feet of 
gas each day ; that is, taking the daily con- 
sumption of gas in London at seventy 
million feet, Beckton could supply nearly 
half that total. And as the consumption 
of gas in Paris is about half that of London, 
Beckton might easily stratch a point, were 
it transferred to the other side of the 
Channel, and undertake to light the whole 
of the French capital. 

In addition to the registers of quantity, 
each meter is provided with an ingenious 
apparatus showing the quality of the gas 
as it passes through—that is, its illumina- 
ting power, which is the real crucial test 
after all—for in this matter chemical 
analysis is at fault Our official measures 
of light are of the rough-and - ready 
order, the standard being the light 
of a sperm candle, six to the pound, 
and burning one hundred and twenty 
grains an hour. In the metropolis the gas 
for general consumption must show a 
fifteen-candle power; but the general 
average exceeds the official minimum by 
at least one candle power. 

And now for the great round towers 
which form such a conspicuous object in the 
landscape round about the Essex marshes, 
mixed up with the masts and funnels 
in the great docks; with the barges and 
tugs that are floating alongside ; with the 
broad river, and the argosies that float up 
and down with the tide; with tho great 
black derricks clawing up the coal from 
the big steamers that hang to the tall 
granite pier ; with the high clock-tower that 
shows the time to all the world, afloat or 
ashore ; and with the engines and rumbling 
trains of trucks that run to and fro con- 
tinually. The general aspect of the group 
is always pretty much the same ; there are 
some towering to their full height, others 
on the down grade, and one or two, 
perhaps, with all the gas squeezed out of 
them, almost level with the ground. 
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In earlier days these iron gas-holders 
were made with so much weight of metal 
that it was necessary to balance them with 
great iron counterpoises ; but now they are 
of light sheet-iron, and run up and down, 
guided by the tall iron columns around 
them, raised by the pressure of the gas 
when in course of being filled, and yet heavy 
enough to drive the gas along the mains, 
when giving out supply for public con- 
sumption. Here is one that is to be 
seen, after the fashion of General Wade’s 
Highland roads, before it is made. A 
great circular trench is being excavated, 
sixty or seventy feet deep, driven down 
through all the drift and detritus of the 
marshy level—gravel, sand, and rocky 
conglomerate, beds of peat, and other 
evidences of strangely changed conditions 
of land and water in the long past ages. 
A pair of horns, said to be of the great elk, 
were dug up out of the drift, and now the 
diggers have come upon a bed of what they 
irreverently call ‘ dirty ballast "—a rough 
kind of beach, the strand perhaps of an 
infant Thames—when Thames himself was 
but a tributary of some mightier river, and 
before our tight little island had any claim 
to its insular distinction. 

What is more to the purpose, this 
new gas-holder is to be one of the biggest 
on record. It is to hold eight million feet 
of gas. And yet our friend the engineer 
admits reluctantly that there is already 
existing on the other side of the water one 
that is estimated to hold half a million 
more. But then — triumphantly — they 
can’t fill it; and, after all, the capacity of 
a gas-holder is what you can put in it; 
and in this respect Beckton will soon be at 
the head of the list. 

And now, short of getting into one of 
the big mains that are to carry the gas to 
light the London streets, we can follow the 
invisible fluid no further. There are some 
adventurous workmen going down into the 
mains, by the way, and an enzine is busily 
at work pumping in atmospheric air to 
enable them to effect their purpose, which 
is to clear the pipe of foul gas which has 
somehow accumulated in it. And it re- 
quires no special training to go up a gas- 
pipe on the scale on which they are made 
about here. 

The gas disposed of, it may be asked 
what becomes of the valuable residual pro- 
ducts? The ammoniacal liquor is bought 
by the chemical manufacturers. The coke, 
of course, is a well-known article of com- 
merce, and after supplying all the furnaces 





concerned in the making of gas, some sixty 
to eighty per cent. remains to be disposed 
of. The gas-tar is taken in hand by a 
special factory connected with the works, 

Almost anything can be made out of 
gas-tar: fruit essences, aniline dies, useful 
products without number find their bases 
in the products of its first distillation : and 
when the process is continued to the bitter 
end, equally useful ‘‘dead” oils are the 
result, while the residue is that hard pitch 
which we saw just now being shipped from 
the iron pier. Thus there is nothing 
wasted in the manufacture of gas; and it 
is generally estimated that the residual 
products of the manufacture are of con- 
siderably greater value than the coal before 
the gas is extracted from it. And au- 
thorities—not, perhaps, immediately con- 
nected with gas companies — have been 
found to declare, somewhat paradoxically, 
that even if the gas were given away 
gratuitously, there would still be a profit 
on its manufacture, 

The last sight to be seen at Beckton is a 
curious reminder of recent labour disputes 
connected with the gas industry, in the 
form of a great barrack of corrugated iron, 
which has received from the workmen the 
sarcastic appellation of ‘‘ Blackleg Square.” 
This was designed to lodge fresh workmen 
in case of a general strike. But, hap- 
pily, nothing of the kind occurred at Beck- 
ton, where the workmen are exceptionally 
well off, having obtained the eight hours’ 
day which is the present aspiration of some 
of the brand-new leaders of the labour 
movement, And the workmen at Beckton, 
who number perhaps between two and 
three thousand, varying with the season, 
come from all contiguous parts — some 
from Woolwich, by the new free ferry ; 
others from West Ham, Barking, Bow, 
Stratford, Canning Town, and other East 
End settlements ; and with the early morn- 
ing, when most of us are in bed, there is 
general concentration of workmen’s trains 
in the direction of the gas works, 


In taking leave of Beckton, and of } 


the skilful guide who has taken such pains 
to make everything clear to the non- 
professional mind, there is the satisfaction 
of knowing that the visit has been paid to 
the greatest gas establishment in the whole 
world. To recapitulate: works that ex- 
tend, at a rough estimate, to a mile in 
length from end to end, and of about half 
the width; twenty-eight miles of tram- 
lines, served by some six-and-twenty loco- 
motive engines; together with iron 
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viadacts, a fine pier, and appliances of all 
kinds for loading and unloading cargo; 
with plant and storage room equal to a 
daily production of thirty million cubic 
feet of gas. The whole world has nothing 
to show in any way equalling such a big 
concern. 





HIS LITTLE MAID. 


By H. FELL. 
Author of “Within a Year,” ‘An Alpine Bride,” etc., etc, 
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CHAPTER VIL. TWICE ORPHANED, 


OLIVE’sS surmise, that her foster-father 
was really ill, proved too true. Spence, 
who was getting an oldish man by this 
time, had not been a strong one for many 
years, and this especially severe and stormy 
winter had tried him far more than he 
knew himself. Bevan, as he had said, 


was no doctor, but he had seen a good 
deal of illness in his time, and this evening 
a first glance was sufficient to tell him that 
Spence was very ill indeed. He spent the 
time which ought to have been given to 
his own supper in getting the sick man 


into bed, and in trying to persuade him to 
see a doctor; but these persuasions proved 
useless, and at last, giving a few obvious 
and simple instructions to Olive, he was 
obliged to go away. 

But as he trudged along in the teeth of 
the gale and driving rain, he felt none of 
its force, for his mind was dwelling, with 
an anxiety that overcame all physical 
sensations, upon the friends he left 
behind. 

Unless Bevan was much mistaken, it was 
nothing less than approaching death which 
he had read in Spence’s strange, vague 
manner, and in his feeble, exhausted con- 
dition ; and death to a thoughtful man is 
always a deep and solemn contemplation. 
But, in this case, life was a more solemn 
one still—Olive’s life. What was to become 
of her when Spence died # 

It was wholly improbable that Spence 
had made, or that in his weakened, half- 
insensible condition he would be able to 
make, any plans for the young girl he was 
leaving so utterly alone. What, then, 
was to become of her? Who would take 
She could not live on 
by herself at the cottage. But where was 
she to go? What home was open to her? 
Bevan’s instantaneous answer, ‘‘ Mine,” 
was as inetantaneously put aside. His 





mother being an idiot, he could not think 
of having Olive to live there as a friend, 
and to ask her to come to it as his wife— 
his dear wife? No, he could not do that, 
either. She was too young, too wholly 
innocent, He could not, by such a sudden 
revelation, startle and shock her, and, 
maybe, drive away all her sweet trust and 
faith in him. If ever he dared ask her to 
marry him, it should not be until he had 
awakened in her not only the feelings but 
the knowledge of love, and not until, 
realising the blessedness of such know- 
ledge, she was ready to nestle her head on 
his shoulder and tell him its only peace 
was there. 

If such a moment were ever to come, it 
must assuredly come gradually ; and Bevan 
felt that any sudden disclosure of his own 
feelings would drive it away for ever. 

Was there no one who would befriend 
the girl? She might have living relations, 
but how was Bevan to hear of them? And, 
if he ever succeeded in finding them, what 
were the chances of their being worthy ? 
There were plenty of homes in Bude and 
the neighbourhood belonging to farmer- 
folk and such like, where Olive’s presence 
as a kind of general help would be most 
valuable, but Bevan could not endure to 
think of her as in any way in service, and 
to propose her living with them as an equal 
was impossible. Suddenly, as he was 
getting over a stone wall, his face 
brightened, and he paused in the shelter to 
light up his clay pipe, for he was in the 
mood to smoke now that he had recollected 
the existence of Miss Christian and Miss 
Dorothea Stiles, They were just the 
people he wanted: kind-hearted, well-to- 
do, well-intentioned ; and, as he knew, in 
spite of Spence’s treatment of them, es- 
pecially well-disposed towards Olive— 
perhaps they had passed on their love for 
Mamie to her successor. Then their home 
was not a cottage, where Olive might have 
missed some of the few comforts which she 
was accustomed to, or a farm, where she 
must have taken the position of an inferior ; 
it was just such a small, tidy house, that 
whereas she could have very little work to 
keep it clean, all the inmates must neces- 
sarily live together on one footing. Cer- 
tainly it seemed as if it would suit Olive 
precisely, and, considering all things, Bevan 
did not think that the Misses Stiles would 
refuse him his request. He had often 
heard them complain of feeling lonely 
without any young people about, and he 
believed they were too truly Christian to 
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close their doors to any one, least of all to 
a woman in distress, 

The next morning, on Bevan’s return to 
Bade, he called at Spence’s cottage, before 
ever he went to his own to enjoy his sorely 
needed rest and breakfast. Olive seemed 
to expect him, for she met him in the door- 
way, her eyes full of tears, and a very 
troubled and frightened expression on her 
young face, 

‘Oh, Bevan!” she said, “come in, do, 
for father is worse, and has not known 
me for ever so long, and he won't take his 
breakfast, not even acup of tea. What am 
I to do?” 

“ Let me see him—if he’s so bad as all 
that, I shall go round to Dr. Bates at once,” 
And Bevan preceded Olive into Spence’s 
bedroom. The change in the sick man’s 
condition during the night confirmed 
Bevan’s worst fears, and he hastened 
away to fetch the doctor, dreading lest 
Spence should die in his absence, all alone 
with poor Olive. Dr. Bates’ opinion was 
decisive. Spence was suffering from a 
complicated disease, which had gone too 
far for relief, and he was dying. 

“ How long will he last?” asked Bevan, 
who had followed the doctor into the 
living-room of the cottage. 

‘Perhaps till to-night, but I do not 
think he can live four-and-twenty hours.” 

And Bevan, on hearing this, instantly 
made up his mind to stay till theend. He 
had never neglected his duty before, but 
this time he must find a substitute, for 
Olive in her loneliness had a stronger claim 
upon him than anything else in the world. 
As soon as Dr. Bates had left, he rejoined 
Olive as she watched by the bedside, and, 
as gently as he could, he told her the truth ; 
poor girl, she was as much frightened as 
distressed, clinging to Bevan, and im- 
ploring him, with tears in her eyes, not to 
leave them. He told her he would only 
just hurry home to look after his mother, 
- then would come back and stay with 

er. 

“ And to-night?” she asked, piteously. 

“To-night I will stay too—if it’s needful.” 
And, greatly relieved, Olive turned again 
towards her foster-father and devoted all 
her thoughts to him. 

Bevan kept his word, and in less than an 
hour was back again, having provided for 
his mother’s wants, and arranged to be off 
duty until the next day. 

All day long Spence lay in a lethargic 
state, from which Dr. Bates had said he 
would probably never rally ; but towards 





evening, as Olive was making some tea in 
the next room, a change came over him, 
and opening his weary eyes, he said, 
languidly : 

“Ts that you, Bevan?” 

“Yes,” said Bevan, taking the dying 
man’s hand in his, that the sense of touch 
might aid that of sound; for there were 
questions concerning Olive which he longed 
most ardently to have answered, if this 
were possible. Spence seemed to have 
something on his mind too, for, unable to 
move a muscle of his face, it yet wore a 
painfully unsettled, restless expression, 
and at last, with great difficulty, he indis- 
tinctly murmured : 

“ Under my bed—a box !” 

Bevan stooped down at once and drew 
out a small sea-chest. 

‘Key here,” Spence said at last, and 
his eyes turned towards the clothes he had 
been wearing. Bevan searched the pockets, 
and after finding several keys, at last came 
upon the right one, and unlocked the chest. 
At the sight of its contents, tears instantly 
blinded Spence’s eyes. At the top lay a 
lock of his young wife’s golden hair, dry 
and faded now into a dull, tan colour, yet 
bringing—ah, how vividly !—back to his 
mind her fair young face as he had held her 
in his arms the morning of their last parting, 
and cut this very tress from her long, 
luxuriant hair. He had vowed then that 
he would never part with it, and, in spite 
of all the agony caused by her faithlessness, 
in spite of the love she had trampled upon, 
and the child she had fete he had 
kept this relic in the oaken chest, as in the 
most hidden depths of his heart he had 
kept a tender love for her ; and, now that 
he felt the chill hand of death upon him, 
he motioned Bevan to place the relic under 
his pillow, murmuring: ‘ Poor Mary— 
bury with me.” 

Then he closed his eyes, and Bevan 
feared that he would never speak again ; 
but after a few moments he opened them, 
and once more they filled with tears as 
they rested upon a broken toy, a pair of 
tiny slippers, and the pinafore of a little 
child. Bevan knew these must have be- 
longed to Mamie, and in his keen desire 
to lead Spence’s thoughts from the dead to 
the living child, he dared to interrupt his 
sacred memories by saying simply : 

‘« And her sister Olive ?” 


Spence shook his head. What could he 
mean? Was not Olive Mamie’s sister ? 

Bevan pointed to the pillow where the 
hair lay hidden, and asked ; 
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“ Bat this belongs to Olive’s mother—to 
Olive’s mother and to Mamie’s ?” 

And again Spence shook his head. He 
had only heard the first part of the ques- 
tion, and said : 

* No, no.” 

Maybe, if he had been strong enough, 
he would have told Bevan all he knew of 
Olive’s history; but the time for such a 
revelation was past now. 

“Ts Olive your daughter?” Bevan 
asked. 

He felt horribly cruel in thus pressing 
the dying man; and yet, for Olive’s sake, 
he was impelled to find out all he could, 
for there was no knowing the influence 
upon her future life of a few words or signs 
from Spence. Therefore, as no notice was 
taken of his question, he bent down over 
the sick man and repeated it in his ear. 

This time a faint movement—it was im- 
porsible to say whether it meant yes, or 
no—showed that the question had been 
understood, but Spence was too far gone 
to answer it; and feeling now that the end 
was so near that Olive should assuredly 
be present, Bevan went to the door and 
softly called her. She came in swiftly and 
lightly, and, throwing herself on her knees 
by the bedside, she took Spence’s cold 
hand within her own, and covered it with 
tears and with kisses ; truly, he had been 
a strange, arbitrary parent to her, but he 
was the only human being she had con- 
sciously loved, and now that he was 
passing away from her, she clung to him 
passionately, Spence heard the sound of 
her voice as she cried to him again and 
again, “ Father! Father !” and though his 
dimmed sight could scarcely distinguish 
her, he felt her presence, and a faint, fond 
smile lighted up his careworn face ; then 
it died away for ever, and he lay un- 
conscious and very still. 

What a strange night it was that Bevan 
and Olive spent together by that bedside, 
watching the sands run lower and lower in 
Spence’s life glass! To Bevan it was a new 
revelation of his love for the girl by his 
side, for whilst she steadily watched her 
foster-father his eyes rested long upon her, 
and he knew, as he had never known 
before, how precious she was to him; the 
present scene of sickness and of death 
was driven out of his mind, and he only 
felt the exquisite pleasure of being alone 
with his dear love. 

In the very early morning—when every- 
thing was most dreary, when the wind 
howled dismally, and the rain beat against 








the little window-pane—Spence died, and 
the lonely man’s life story died with him. 
When all was over, as Bevan gently raised 
Olive from her knees, and tried to lead her 
towards her own little room, a sense of 
unutterable loneliness seemed suddenly to 
come over the girl, and throwing herself 
into his arms, she burst into tears. Poor 
Bevan! It was hard work now, not to 
enfold her there with all the strength of 
his love, not to cover her bowed head with 
kisses, and pour into her ear—it was so close 
to his lips !—the story of all his pent-up 
love for her; but, wisely, he restrained 
himself, and though he allowed her to cry | 
for a while quietly upon his shoulder, he 
soon helped her to recover her self-restraint, | 
and parted with her at the door of her | 
room. It was indeed lonely in the dead 
man’s chamber, without her ! 


CHAPTER VII. LOVERS’ VOWS. 


THIS was the last night Olive spent in 
Spence’s cottage, for, by the following 
afternoon, Bevan had managed to estab- 
lish her with the Misses Stiles. It had, 
indeed, been a case of striking while the 
iron was hot, for Bevan went round first 
thing in the morning to the old ladies, and 
awakened so much pity in their kindly 
hearts for the bereaved and lonely girl 
that they consented to take her in at once, 
provided she did not mind ‘the sleeping 
in a bed that hadn’t been and that couldn’t 
be properly aired by night time!” Miss 
Christian had rather peculiar theories on 
the subject of “airing,” which she ex- 
emplified one day to Olive. It was ona 
Thursday, when, showing her the beauties 
of a home-made quilt upon her bed, she 
also displayed, under the quilt, a complete 
set of undergarments : 

* You see, my dear,” she said, “ Sunday 
is ‘changing day,’ that’s why I have put 
out my things to air.” 

Olive risked the possible dangers of 
damp sheets which had been hanging by 
the fire for at Jeast five hours, and thank- 
fully accepted the hospitality that was 
offered her. Bevan escorted her over to 
her new home just at dusk, and the change 
from the death-stricken cottage—which at 
best had been a lonely, dreary place—to 
Miss Stiles’ warm and cheerful parlour, 
revived her spirits at once. 

The Misses Stiles’s house was situated in 


a little old terrace, right in the middle of 
Bude—in the High Street, so to say, 
though it may be questioned whether a 
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road, with houses only on one side and a 
stream on the other, can be called a street 
The house was strangely low. Our an 
cestors seem to have had as strong a dis- 
like to high houses as we have preference 
for them. A neat little garden with a low 
wooden paling and a gate led up to the door, 
on the right hand of which was the best 
parlour, seldom used in winter time except 
on an occasion like the present; although 
in summer Miss Christian used to sit at 
its window every evening, because, from 
thence, she could better watch her neigh- 
bours’ movements than from the front 
kitchen on the left hand side of the door. 
The front kitchen was a thoroughly com- 
fortable room, rather stuffy because of the 
flower-pots which filled its window; but 
always warm, and bright, and homely, as a 
living room should be, Behind it was a 
small scullery, where Miss Dorothea did 
most of her necessary work. Upstairs, 
the sisters’ room was over the kitchen, and 
Olive’s room, now unused for many years, 
was over the parlour. 

Olive felt at home in the place at once, 
and, though her eyes filled with tears when 
Bevan, after taking tea with the Misses 
Stiles, left her there, they were tears more 
of gratitude than of sorrow. Miss Christian 
interpreted them in another light, and 
when she and her sister went upstairs 
together she said confidentially : 

“ Well, I’m glad we said ‘ yes,’ and not 
‘no,’ to Mr, Bevan, for Olive seems a 
quiet, steady girl; not one of your giddy 
hussies who would take up all a body’s 
time just to look after. Besides, t’ won't 
be for long that we shall have her, Bevan 
will be for carrying her off as his wife one 
of these days, 1 know; and a fine young 
couple they will make, too,” 

With this notion well established in 
their heads, the Misses Stiles never de- 
murred at the daily walk which Bevan 
took Olive; though their religious prin- 
ciples were too strict for them to allow him 
to come near the place on Sundays. 

“What, courting on the Sabbath!” 
they said with holy indignation ; and Bevan, 
recognising the inevitable, kept away on 
that day, though he knew that Olive 
missed him, 

The winter and spring-time passed away, 
and, in spite of Bevan’s constant atten- 
tions and unwavering kindness towards 
her, yet in Olive’s heart the spark of love 
was not kindled, or, if she loved, she knew 
it not; but treated him as the faithful 
friend he had been to her since her child- 





hood, little dreaming that this friendship, 

which was so sweet to her, was most cruel 
pain to him. Light was bound to dawn 
upon her, sooner or later; and it came 
about in this wise. ; 

Olive had often wondered why Bevan 
never came to see her on Sundays; and 
one Sunday evening in June, at about 
seven o’clock, when the heat of the stuffy 
parlour and Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” 
seemed perfectly intolerable, she suddenly 
got up, and, moving towards the door, 
sald : 

‘Miss Christian, it’s such a lovely } 
evening, I am going round to Bevan’s 
house to ask him to take me for a walk.” 

If Olive had thrown a bomb in between 
the two old ladies, she could hardly have 
startled them more, 

“My dear!” they both exclaimed to- 
gether, in a tone of horrified surprise, 
which took Olive completely aback. 

“Why not?” she asked innocently. 

Bat the Misses Stiles were still too 
much surprised to answer anything except 
“ My dear !” and this time with increasing 
emphasis, 

“ But why not?” Olive persisted.. “ It’s 
so fine out of doors and it’s so hot in here, 
and I am sure Bevan will be glad to see 
me.” 

At this second mention of Bevan’s name, 
disgust overcame everything else; and 
Miss Christian found voice to say, in a 
tone of terrible rebuke : 

“That I should live to hear this—and 
from your lips too!” 

Olive, seeing that some lengthy expostu- 
lation was inevitable, and, moreover, that 
her walk must as inevitably be abandoned, 
let go the handle of the door, and, coming 
up to the offended ladies, stood before 
them, a very sweet, bright, innocent-look- 
ing culprit, 

“‘T am so sorry I have vexed you!” she 
said; “but what have I done? Why 
mayn’t I get Bevan to take me out?” 

Her persistence in asking this ques- 
tion seemed gradually to convince Miss 
Dorothea that she really did so in all inno- 
cence, and, speaking more kindly than her 
sister, though with chilling dignity, she 
said : 

“To begin with, we—my sister and I— 
do not think that walking about for walk- 
ing’s sake, in this gay and wicked world, 
on the Sabbath, is right. You go along | 
with us to meeting every morning and 
every afternoon, which gives you exercise ” 
—Olive glanced involuntarily at the little 
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chapel not more than a hundred yards 
off—“and the rest of this sacred day, 
which God Himself has set apart and told 
us to ‘ keep holy,’ should be spent in read- 
ing and thinking upon all His wonderful 
works and ways.’ 

There was nothing hypocritical about all 
this, and, however much Olive disagreed 
with the views expressed, she could not 
but admire the simple faith which suggested 
them, though she thought regretfully of 
Spence’s opinion on these subjects, and of 
her free and happy Sundays with him. 
] Bat as Miss Dorothea paused for a moment 
before commencing the second heading of 
her sermov, Miss Christian took up the 
parable and went on in sterner tones : 

‘‘ Bat, if your proposed walk had been 
alone, then, though it would have dis- 
pleased us, we should have thought that 
the grace of God had not yet shone fully 
into your heart, and we should have 
prayed that it might do so ; but you said— 
and you repeated—that you wished to call 
for Mr. Bevan, and ask him to take you 
out, and this,” with rising indignation, 
“this from a girl who calls herself modest, 
and who at least has come to live in the 
house of two modest and respectable 
Englishwomen !” 

Olive opened her large grey eyes, from 
which all the gladness had been driven 
away, and looked with a troubled gaze at 
Miss Christian’s angry face. 

‘*T don’t understand,” she said ; ‘‘ please 
explain it all to me quite clearly. I really 
don’t understand.” 

“ Well then, if that is true, the sooner 
I put it to you plainly, the better. In 
England—I don’t know what the ways of 
folks in foreign heathen parts may be, but 
here in England, when a man is courting a 
young woman, whether he has already 
asked her to be his wife or whether he 
only intends to, it’s the custom, and I 
should have thought ’twas instinct as well, 
for every modest girl to stay at home, and 
wait for her lover to choose his own time 
to come and see her, and not to go running 
after him and seeking him out, and in his 
own home, too! Like any hussy out of the 
street |” 

Miss Christian here drew up for want of 
breath, for she was stout and asthmatic ; 
but, before she could resume her exposition, 
Olive, whose tearless face was white even 
to her lips, and whose voice when she spoke 
was so low and quivering that it scarcely 
reached the ears of her listeners, said : 

“Thank you; you were quite right to 





tell me this. I did not understand—it’s 
all so new to me, I did not know that 
Bevan was courting me, or that I had a 
lover at all. Nothing can ever be the 
same again; you have taken away all my 
happiness, but that is better than—than 
all the dreadful things you have said about 
me—only, you must forgive me this once, 
and so must he—because I did not know 
or understand,” 

And then, without waiting for an 
answer, Olive hurriedly left the room, and, 
going up to her own little bedroom, locked 
the door, and threw herself upon the bed 
in an agony of bitter tears. Yos, they 
were bitter tears—though, after all, what 
was she crying about, poor child? Nothing 
palpable, or tangible, or even capable of 
description—only for the lost innocence of 
her childhood ; only because a fresh page 
of life’s history had been turned over, and 
she was afraid to read its unwritten story ! 
Bevan had been very dear to her, she had 
always loved and trusted him implicitly, 
and clung to him as her one unfailing 
friend and comforter; and now to sud- 
denly learn that he looked upon her in 
quite another light, that his friendship had 
not been disinterested, or his love in- 
genuous ; and to reflect that probably he 
had judged her feelings by his own, and 
must think her conduct forward and un- 
womanly, as Miss Christian had repre- 
sented it! Oh, it was a cruel awakening ; 
and no wonder that, as Olive sat alone 
all through that long evening, and thought 
over it again and again; she felt as if she 
could never bear to look into Bevan’s face, 
or meet the searching glance of his stead- 
fast eyes. 

The good ladies downstairs were wholly 
innocent of the distress into which they 
had thrown the victim of their garrulous 
prudishness; and they discussed the 
matter with self-righteous cheerfulness 
before their early bed-time. 

“She did seem very unknowing, and 
that’s the truth,” said Miss Dorothea. 

“ Ay, it is,” answered Miss Christian, 
“and I was never more thankful in my 
life than I am, to have been through God’s 
mercy the means of making this matter 
clear to the dear young creature, and so 
saving her from much possible misery and 
wickedness ; not that I think Bevan would 
be the man to take advantage of her 
ignorance ; still ’tis always well for a girl 
to be on the safe side, and nowadays, I 
say, & young woman cannot be too careful 
of herself.” 
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The following afternoon, when Bevan 
called at the Misses Stiles’s earlier than 
J usual, because Saturday seemed to him 
such a long way off, and he was hungering 
for the sight of his love, Olive did not 
come running into the parlour to greet 
him, as was her wont, but when in 
answer to an enquiry for her, Miss 
Dorothea called her down from her bed- 
room, she came in gravely and slowly, and 
—although she coloured up when she felt 
her hand in his—she did not lift her eyes 
from the ground, or make a single attempt 
to speak to him. Bevan felt that some- 
thing was wrong; but confident that, as 
soon as they were alone together, she 
would unreservedly unburden herself to 
him, he proposed taking her for a walk. 

“T would rather not go, thank you,” she 
said. 

“ Why, what is that for? Are you not 
well, Olive? What is the matter?” 

“Yes, I am well; but I am tired, and 
would rather stay at home.” 

* You may go, my dear, if you please,” 
said Miss Christian, pointedly. 

“ Of course she may,” answered Bevan, 
with some asperity, ‘Come, Olive, an 


airing will do you good, and there is no 


need for us to go far.” 

“T would rather not go anywhere,” she 
answered ; and seeing her low spirits, and 
his inability to cheer them under present 
circumstances, he soon went away. 

But he pondered deeply over her strange 
behaviour ; she was not a girl of whims and 
fancies, and she had hitherto shown no 
signs of having a bad temper; indeed, 
Bevan had judged her as wholly bright 
and amiable—ay, and he judged her so 
still, though he could think of nothing 
except sulkiness which would account for 
her present state of mind. 

The next day and the next when Bevan 
called, the same kind of scene took place, 
and at last, despairing of ever seeing her 
alone indoors, Bevan determined to meet 
her on her solitary walks, and there force 
an explanation from her. His love was 
like a consuming fire now, and the horrible 
dread lest Olive should have divined it 
and should not return it, prompted him at 
all hazards to seek to learn the worst—or 
the best. 

It was not till the Saturday afternoon, 
exactly a week since they had last walked 
and talked together, that Bevan, from the 
top of the Downs, espied Olive sitting 
among the rocks by the seashore, imme- 
diately below him. There was no path 





leading down to the beach for more than 
half a mile, but in an instant Bevan, who 
could climb like a cat, began, with a series 
of ingenious scrambles, to let himself down 
the sides of the cliff. Olive, hearing the 
noise of his descent, looked up, but by 
that time he was too near for her to be 
able to escape him, and in another moment 
he was by her side. They were both 
standing, for she had risen and turned, as 
if she intended immediately to walk back 
to the village. 

“Sit down, Olive, he said; and the 
sound of his well-known, friendly voice 
somewhat reassured her, and gave her 
confidenee to obey him. He lay down on 
the beach by her side ; but neither of them 
spoke. How still it was! The waves, 
rolling in with their long Atlantic swell, 
were the only sounds which broke the 
silence of that summer’s afternoon. At 
last, Olive grew nervously restless. She 
felt herself under a spell which she could 
not break. Then he looked up into her 
face and asked gently : 

‘What is the meaning of this change? 
What have I done? What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing is the matter,” she answered, 
slowly. 

‘But you know that it used not to be 
like this between us. We have been good 
friends ever since you were a little girl. 
Why cannot we be good friends now ?’ 

“ We are good friends,” 

‘Tt doesn’t seem like it,” he said, 
gloomily. “If I was asked, I should say 
that you hated me.” 

Tears sprang to the eyes of the warm- 
hearted girl at the suggestion, and, burying 
her head in her hands, she stammered out : 

“No, I don’t hate you! I like you very 
much ; but I mustn’t. Oh, Miss Christian 
told me such dreadful things about it’s 
being unwomanly, and forward, and horrid ; 
and of course you must think me so; and 
that is why we mustn’t see each other any 
more—and I wish you would go away from 
me now.” 

It was not very coherent—this explana- 
tion—but it made the situation perfectly 
clear to Bevan, who, leaning over her 
gently, and speaking in his softest voice, 
whispered in her ears : 

“T understand all about it, I know just 
what has happened, and how you think 
everything is wrong between us, and can 
never come right again ; but what if I tell 
you that everything is right? That ’tis 
right for you to feel shy and miserable, and 
not to want to see me, and that only thus 
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can we ever both of us be really happy, 
what then +” 

“I wouldn’t believe you!” she sighed. 

‘¢ Yes, you will, because you will under- 
stand your own heart and mine, when I 
tell you how I love you; and when I ask 
you to make my life one great wide sea of 
happiness by telling me that you love me 
too, and that you will some day be my 
own sweet wife!” 

The bowed head did not speak, for, at 
honest Bevan’s word, the woman suddenly 
awoke to life in her with a thrill of such 
new and exquisite pleasure, that silence 
was alone possible, unless she were to 
spring up and make the rocks re-echo with 
her shouts of joy. 

“ My darling—my dearest Olive, what 
do you say to this? Can you never learn 
to love me? I’m only a rough seafaring 
man and not worthy to come near my 
darling ; but God knows how I love her, 
and how I would strive with His help to 
make her happy ! I don’t expect you to 


know your own mind now at once, because 
it’s all so new, but by-and-by—any time— 
I will wait for years if only you will 
promise to try and learn to love me; do 
try, because I have loved you for such a 


weary long while and never told you 
anything about it, lest it should frighten 
you! Say you will try, my darling, only 
that, and I shall be satisfied and more 
than satisfied |” 

She didn’t say this exactly ; but, never- 
theless, before they rose from the beach, 
Bevan was fully contented, and there was 
not a gladder or a prouder man than he in 
all the county of Cornwall as he walked 
back to the Terrace with Olive that after- 
noon, to tell the good ladies there that she 
had promised to be his wife. 

The following weeks were the happiest 
in Olive’s life; she had been contented 
enough in the days which seemed so far 
away now, before Miss Christian had 
opened her eyes to know good and evil ; 
but the old content seemed tame indeed 
when compared with the intense, ever- 





a happiness which the knowledge of 
evan’s love had brought her. 

Every afternoon Bevan called for her 
and took her out; and then, when they 
were quite alone together, when he could 
fold her in his arms, and she could feel 
that she was all his own, he would—in the 
telling her of his love—teach her the 
depths of her own; for no woman can 
truly understand even how to love until 
she is taught. 

As for Bevan, everything seemed one 
gigantic triumph to him, though, in the 
midst of all his happiness, he could not 
help feeling a dread lest it should be 
snatched away from him; for the more 
intimately he became acquainted with 
Olive, the more certain he felt that she was 
not the daughter of old Spence, but of 
parents of gentle blood. He used to watch 
her whilst she, all unconsciously, walked by 
his side and chatted to him, and half sadly 
he would note her naturally refined and 
delicate instincts, her well-shaped hands 
with the unsoiled nails, her shapely foot 
and ankle, and her soft voice, which, even 
in laughter, was always low. Certainly 
there was about the girl an amount of 
independence and quick resolve, together 
with a total disregard of conventionalities, 
which were the result of her bringing up, 
and which, in the great world, would have 
been called eccentric. But to Bevan these 
were but additional charms. He knew too 
well the metal of which she was made to 
dread lest any outward roughness or want 
of polish in his own manner should alienate 
her affections from him. He was, howevér, 
constantly haunted by the fear that some 
day one of her own relations would find 
her out and take her away, and never, 
never bring her back to him again. The 
safest road to their mutual happiness lay 
in their immediate marriage, but there 
were obstacles in the way of this, and, 
though Bevan was working hard to remove 
them, he knew it must be at least a year 
before he could offer Olive such a home as 
he considered even at all worthy her, 
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